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Ken Lobb - Creative Director 
Microsoft Game Studios 





1. Is it important for Microsoft to preserve its video games for future audiences? 


Yes, it is very important for Microsoft to preserve its video games for future audiences. 
Here at Microsoft, games are treated as seriously as any other intellectual property 
developed by Microsoft. We have special departments responsible for collecting and 
storing all the gaming software and hardware released by Microsoft. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 


Does Microsoft preserve their source code, hardware, and production materials* 
in special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and harmful 
elements? 


* These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


Yes, Microsoft preserves (archives) multiple copies of each game title distributed by 
Microsoft as well as the source code, hardware and most of the production materials 
(e.g. game trailers, print advertisements, character designs, etc.). All our collections are 
stored in humidity and temperature-controlled environments in multiple onsite and 
offsite locations. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 


Could Microsoft explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or 
retrieving video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's 
hardware/media? (An example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks 
that are vulnerable to damage over to new and more reliable present-day storage 
media). 


Microsoft keeps the copies of games released since the 1970's along with the source 
code and production materials for those games. Older games prior to the year 2000 are 
on older media, however, we do plan to transfer the data from old media to our new and 


more reliable storage solution in the near future. The source code and all the materials 
used to build the products for the games released after 2000 are already stored on highly 
reliable present-day storage media, in secure, temperature & humidity controlled 
locations. Retrieving the source code and even rebuilding the games is a part of our 
comprehensive business continuity and disaster recovery (BCDR) program. 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store video 
game source code and production materials? 


Microsoft is recognized as an industry leader in both video game content delivery and 
post-production preservation (archival, storage, retrieval). Microsoft would certainly be 
able to provide general guidance to industry organizations on our best-practices (we 
would not be able to share specific encryption/decryption algorithms, of course). 


Special Question Specifically For Microsoft 


1. Microsoft Game Studios has many partner studios developing game titles for 
the Xbox 360 and Windows. Has Microsoft been able to use any of its own 
applications or talent to develop new preservation methods? 


Microsoft uses cutting-edge technology and has all the tools and processes in place for 
preserving the intellectual property (IP) developed and produced by Microsoft. Games 
are treated as any other product released by Microsoft and, thus, preserved along with 
the other IP. Most of the tools used to preserve the source code for the games produced 
by Microsoft Game Studios were developed here at Microsoft. 


2. Could Microsoft Game Studios shed light on the game asset archiving between a 
console manufacturer and developer/publisher? Has there always been an 
agreement that mandates which entity is ultimately responsible for preserving and 
maintaining game development materials after the release of the game? 


We can only speak to Microsoft’s mandated policy, which is to archive all the 
intellectual property developed and produced by Microsoft. There are multiple 
groups within Microsoft ultimately responsible for archiving all the gaming assets, 
and they work in collaboration with each other in order to ensure all the titles 
released by Microsoft are securely protected and can be retrieved and used in the 
future. 


Marc Franklin, Director, Public Relations 
Nintendo of America 


Nintendo has the industry’s strongest video game library. Our games reach back 
decades and star dozens of characters who are still going strong today. Plus some of 
these older games introduced genres, styles and technological breakthroughs that are 
now commonplace. As we highlight in our Iwata Asks series, Nintendo keeps a wealth 
of materials related to its past games, up to and including even original design sketches 
and documents. Preserving these games lets us reintroduce them to new players while 
giving older gamers a chance to relive their glory days. We have seen enthusiastic 
reception for these games whenever they make a comeback, such as with the old Classic 
NES Series on Game Boy Advance or the Virtual Console service on Wii. 


Recent Virtual Console games featuring well-known games from the past include the 
June 28 addition of Mario Tennis for Nintendo 64, the May 17 addition of Kirby Super 
Star from the Super NES and the April 19 addition of Mega Man IV for the NES. It’s a 
testimony to the quality of these games that fans are having as much fun with them 
today as when they were released. 
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Julie Han, Corporate Communications 
Sony Computer Entertainment of America 
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1. Is it important for Sony to preserve its video games for future audiences? 


Yes, it is very important. We are extending the lifecycle of our older software titles 
through PlayStation Network, such as classic PlayStation titles that are now available in 
PlayStation Store and even introducing new users to older games via PlayStation Home 
arcades, and this could not have been possible without our effort in archiving these 
titles. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by sorting them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as 
humidity. Does Sony preserve their source code, hardware, and production 
materials* in special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters 
and harmful elements? 


*These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/ development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


Regarding source codes and game assets, we manage storing them per region, and 
depending on the region, we use off-site storage or on-site servers to store the data. IT 
group and QA group take an active role archiving game codes and assets developed by 
internal studios in a consistent way, but archiving externally developed titles are varied 
depending on contracts. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/ or obsolescence. Could Sony 
explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or retrieving video 
game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's hardware/ media? (An 
example is transferring data from floppy magnetic discs that are vulnerable to 
damage over to new and more reliable present-day storage media). 


Hardware and production software changes pose a significant challenge for the 
archiving of a complete product. SCE ensures that images of the development 
software are kept alongside stored data. Data is continually transferred to current 


storage media. Software tool versions requiring specific hardware which is now 

obsolescent or unavailable pose a challenge to the recovery of some product code. 

e We need to find a way to archive PC Hardware and Software products that have 
hardware keys. BIOS expiry can cause problems with long-term storage of PC 
hardware and by inference development tools. We need to assess how we can 
maintain or reflash BIOS revisions for older chipsets. EPROMs often expire 
within 10 years or so. 

e Legacy music and video source materials may be in file versions that require 
specific hardware (cards or other peripherals) which are no longer available. We 
need to identify how media companies that manage archives deal with this. 

e Devkits and hardware tools need to be stored alongside game data in a secure 
disaster proof physical location 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store 
video game source code and production materials? 


Situation may differ among companies but this could be a good topic for events like 
GDC to share different approaches employed by different companies. 


Special Question Specifically For Sony Computer Entertainment of America 


5. Does Sony aim to place more classic arcade game titles from other companies 
into the PlayStation home Game Space area? 


PlayStation Home is a service that will evolve continuously with additional exciting 
content and features to further enrich the entertainment experience on the PS3 platform. 
We will put our best effort in bringing exciting new content which may include classic 
arcade game titles, to PlayStation Home. 


CINK@O 
Ben Judd — Producer 
Capcom Japan 


1. Is it important for Capcom to preserve its video games for future audiences? 


Yes. If for no other reason then to make sure we don’t forget our roots. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 


Does Capcom preserve their source code, hardware, and production materials* in 
special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and harmful 
elements? 


* These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


Capcom does have a procedure for preserving their code. However, these procedures, 
like many other Japanese publishers were not instituted until around the 16 bit days. I 
have actually seen massive stacks of dot-matrix printer paper that contained game code 
on them. 


On a side note, I've heard of incidents of old game ROMS from other publishers that 
have disappeared and are forever lost. I was quite surprised to initially hear this but I 
was even more shocked when I found out that it is quite common for code for a lot of 
big name 8-bit titles from other publishers to be gone. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 


Could Capcom explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or 
retrieving video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's 
hardware/media? (An example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks 
that are vulnerable to damage over to new and more reliable present-day storage 
media). 


We have begun modernizing some of our old code by copying it over but still no 
storage medium is free from natural degradation that occurs and as games get bigger 
and bigger, there are a lot of assets you need to store. 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store video 
game source code and production materials? 


There are certainly financial gains to be had for one such solution. The biggest problem 
is that right now, things appear to be ok. I say “appear” because you never really know 
at exactly what rate data will begin breaking down or become unusable. No major 
problems have occurred yet and with reverse-engineering we have been able to get back 
some of the code that was lost. This isn’t the optimal solution but again, until a major 
problem occurs, it’s the solution the gaming industry will probably stick with. 


Special Question Specifically For Capcom 


5. Capcom has released a couple of volumes of its classic arcade/coin-op video 
games, most notably Capcom Classics Collection and Capcom Classics Collection 
Volume 2. These two volumes combined contained over 42 Capcom games. 


Does Capcom have any future plans to release any further volumes of Capcom 
Classics Collection that may contain any new arcade/coin-op games that were 
previously un-released? 


I personally haven’t heard of any new plans but the Capcom Classic Collections have 
done quite well for us so it’s totally possible. 


DANG HAT EAL | 
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Paul Gold — Supervising Producer 
Digital Leisure Inc 


1. Is it important for Digital Leisure to preserve its video games for future 
audiences? 


Preservation of work is always important in a creative field. As we complete projects 
we certainly have future use in the back of our minds and we ensure that our sources are 
maintained for future audiences should they exist. Games are always designed to be tied 
to a specific platform and though the technology may become obsolete, as we continue 
to update and port title to additional formats, they can stay alive for future gamers. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 


Does Digital Leisure preserve their source code, hardware, and production 
materials* in special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and 
harmful elements? 


* These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


We certainly preserve all original source materials on redundant backup sources. They 
aren’t kept in ‘special vaults’ but are managed in multiple locations for not only 
continuity of business, but should any one be damaged there are additional backups at 
separate locations. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 


Could Digital Leisure explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring 
or retrieving video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's 
hardware/media? (An example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks 
that are vulnerable to damage over to new and more reliable present-day storage 
media). 


Much of the original code source code for our classic IP like ‘Dragon’s Lair’ and ‘Mad 
Dog McCree’ was either lost or not accessible due to obsolescence of the media it was 
stored on. We worked with a variety of people and fans of the series to properly piece 
back together how the original games played to create arcade authentic versions of the 
games. However, the source code for these titles isn’t as relevant as the actual video 
which no matter the format can be transferred in a digital world with ease. Dirk the 


Daring doesn’t need a normal map or a vertex shader to thrill audiences like he did in 
the 80’s. 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store video 
game source code and production materials? 


The industry could certainly come up with centralized solutions for preservation of 
assets, but I think as with movie studios, each company is ultimately responsible for 
maintaining their source. The main issue is there is no technological consistency when it 
comes to video game development. A movie is on a reel a book is in print — a singular 
format. 


Special Questions Specifically For Digital Leisure: 


5. Can Digital Leisure discuss any of the specific challenges they faced in 
remastering the video and audio from their laserdisc games for re-issue onto new 
HD formats? 


When we decided that the Dragon’s Lair series would be a great title to remaster for HD 
formats, we contacted Don Bluth Films who, like most studios, had been storing the 
original negative in a film vault for over 20 years. The negative hadn’t been handled 
since 1983 and was in such a delicate state that we decided it would be best to create an 
all new inter-positive from the master, so should someone wish to release it in the latest 
format of the day 20 years from now — they can. It was also incredibly important that 
the color for each of the games was properly corrected so there were no inconsistencies. 
In fact upon release of the HD version, fans could not believe how rich the colors really 
were, as the video looked better than what was originally on the arcade machine! 


6. Digital Leisure has acquired the development and publishing rights for many 
video-intensive titles from such companies as American Laser Games as well as the 
Dragon's Lair series from Bluth Group Ltd. Has Digital Leisure tried to acquire 
the right to other video-intensive titles only to find that original source material 
was not useable or non-existent for a re-release? 


Over the years we have certainly looked to acquire the rights to a variety of the classic 
laserdisc games and have come up against two major issues. The video either doesn’t 
exist, or if it does, we are unable to actually find someone to claim ownership of the 
rights. So even if we want to remaster and re-release many classic titles that fans have 
begging for, we can’t, which is really unfortunate. 


7. Digital Leisure has developed and published handheld and mobile adaptations 
of Dragon's Lair and Space Ace for the Iphone and Ipod Touch. Dragon's Lair is 
also another title available for download on Nintendo's DsiWare service. These 
games were originally played on large arcade cabinets in arcades. In bringing 
these video-intensive games to smaller handheld formats, did Digital Leisure find 


that there were more development challenges, or new and improved game play 
opportunities? 


With each format there are always development challenges, as most systems aren’t 
designed with video intensive applications in mind. We try to keep the games as arcade 
accurate as possible, but due to the video functionality of the devices we sometimes 
have to deal with the fact that it can’t be perfect. However, we’ve been able to add in 
additional items like a ‘Watch Mode’ to see the stunning animation without player 
interaction, among other fun bonuses. 
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Michael Athey - VP of Miracle and Dreams - aka Chief Information Officer 
Gearbox Software 





Gearbox has a general stance of preserving practically everything in its culture, from its 
titles and marketing materials, development and production materials, game designs that 
have yet met fruition, event information and pictures that we have hosted or attended, to 
general day to day data accumulated by our employees. We attempt to store as much as 
possible digitally so that we don’t have to invest in physical storage, but marketing and 
support materials like posters, books, toys, and promotional print items are also kept. 


Most everything is stored digitally on our local SAN and replicated to sites both internal 
and external to Gearbox, we even have multiple locations storing physical SKU items of 
our titles. All of this is done for both nostalgia purposes and business continuity. 


As of now all of Gearbox’s data is on redundant D2D solutions, both on and offsite 
utilizing D2D de-duplication technology so that we don’t have a heavy investment in 
offsite storage. We had a bit of a headache a few years ago getting our older titles, 
source and support assets off legacy tape media that they had been stored on for years 
prior. We took the time to pull the data off, verify integrity, and then move them 
permanently to our current storage technology. We could have left the data on the 
tapes but felt it better to have a consistent plan for storage and retrieval of all data. 


It would be in the best interest of the industry and its service to the customers and fans 
if we worked together to at least have a framework on how to archive video game titles, 
both its raw assets and code, and final product. This is good for longevity of the titles, 
rebranding of intellectual property, and possible continuation of ROI through third party 
exploitation. Who knows what title from the past may show up on some piece of fancy 
new technology in the future? 
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= INTELLIVISION 


Keith Robinson, President & Co-founder 
Intellivision Productions, Inc. 





1. Is it important for Intellivision to preserve its video games for future audiences? 


Certainly! It was the reason we started the company! Steve Roney [co- founder of 
Intellivision Productions, Inc.] and I worked at Mattel Electronics from 1981 to 1984 
designing Intellivision games. And I later went on to work for INTV Corp. until 1989. 
So this is our personal history. We want to keep the games alive and playable. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 


Does Intellivision preserve their source code, hardware, and production materials* 
in special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and harmful 
elements? 


* These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


Our main method of preservation is redundancy. The original game ROM images are 
backed up on CDs kept in three different locations. We have copies of the game 
cartridges, manuals and catalogs filed in our offices, and a number of the other 
programmers also have copies of this material in their personal collections. We don’t 
exactly have an archival environment in our office, but at least the collection is 

kept in an air-conditioned room with no windows. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 


Could Intellivision explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or 
retrieving video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's hardware/media? (An 
example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks that are vulnerable to damage, 
over to new and more reliable present-day storage media). 


When Mattel shut down game production in January 1984, two of the programmers, 
Mike Minkoff and Mike Breen, were kept on for a month or two to archive all of the 
finished games and games in progress. This wasn’t for posterity; Mattel hoped to find a 
buyer for Intellivision. The source code was backed up onto 8-floppy discs. When 
INTV Corp purchased the rights, it got the discs. INTV contracted another of the 
programmers, Dave Warhol, to complete some of the unfinished games, so he needed 
the source code transferred from the 8-inch floppies to PC- readable 5 %4-inch floppies. 
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He hired me to do that job. 


The problem was that the Mattel Electronics disc drives used a non-standard 
discontinued format. A year after Mattel Electronics closed, no one could read the discs. 
I contacted Mattel Inc. and tracked down the original drives: they had been sold at 
auction to a company in the northern part of the San Fernando Valley. It turns out that 
they had replaced the controller cards in the drives to make them compatible with other 
8-inch drives. But they still had the old circuit boards in their attic and were willing to 
put one back into one of the drives. It didn’t work until I called the manufacturer and 
got the correct configuration for the jumpers on the board. 


So we successfully saved the Intellivision source code. When Intellivision Productions 
bought the rights in 1997, we got the 5 1/4- inch discs from Dave. We then transferred 
them to 3 1/2-inch PC discs and later to CDs. 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store video 
game source code and production materials? 


Well, I’d love to see a first-class non-profit video game museum with research library 
and archive, funded primarily by the major gaming companies. I remember talking 
about that with Ernest Adams at one of the Game Developers Conferences in the early 
1990s. In addition to preservation, one of the most important functions it could have 
would be untangling copyrights so some of the classic games from defunct companies 
could be legally re-released and played today. 


Special Question Specifically For Intellivision Productions, Inc. 


5. The challenge to producing a compilation is obtaining the rights to third-party 
games (such as Burgertime, etc) from various companies. Is it difficult to obtain 
the rights to games published a long time ago, even though they may not be based 
on licensed properties (such as movies, sports figures, etc)? 


The Nintendo DS collection (of Intellivision Lives!) is planned to include only the 
games we own free-and-clear; not any of the third-party games (such as the Activision 
and Imagic games for Intellivision) or Mattel Electronics games that were based on 
licensed properties (such as BurgerTime and TRON Deadly Discs). It’s difficult for us 
to get the rights. Sometimes it’s just a matter of money; other times it’s because the 
rights to an arcade game have been licensed exclusively to another company, precluding 
the re-release of the Intellivision version. 


But when we talked to publishers about the DS version, we let them know we can try 
getting the third-party and licensed games, if they are willing to pay extra for them. So 
who knows? Maybe we’ll find a publisher who wants to bring out some of the games 
we’ve never been able to include in our other collections: Lock ‘N’ Chase, Loco- 
Motion, or even Kool-Aid Man! The fans would love it (including me!) and it would be 


1) 


a great selling feature. And we’re ready: we’ve archived all the ROM images for every 
Intellivision game, even the ones we currently can’t re-release. 
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Kenta Sakai, Public Relations 
Irem Software Engineering Inc. 





1. Is it important for [rem to preserve its video games for future audiences? 


Since the video games are deeply rooted in culture today, we consider that preserving it 
is very important. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 


Does Irem preserve their source code, hardware, and production materials* in 
special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and harmful 
elements? 


* These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


We preserve them in fire proof safe outside of the office. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 


Could Irem explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or 
retrieving video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's 
hardware/media? (An example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks 
that are vulnerable to damage over to new and more reliable present-day storage 
media). 


Unfortunately, there is no intact source code of the 1980’s left. 


Although we keep almost all ROM’s from 1980’s, some of the hardware for these 
ROM’s is broken down. Since the hardware has been drastically changed, it is very hard 
to repair the hardware (not only are the parts missing but also the repair engineer is 
missing). 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store video 


game source code and production materials? 


We think that the video game industry should work together on this issue. We 
regard it as the industry-wide issue. 


is 


Special Question Specifically For Irem Software Engineering 


5. Irem had a long history of releasing coin-operated video games for arcades and 
game centers in Japan and the United States. Will Irem ever release a compilation 
of all of its older video games for a console release? 


We have no intention to release the old games as it is. However, we think 

that releasing these old games with additional feature appropriate for the 

21st century have a special meaning (We will release “Minna de SPELUNKER” 
in Japan based on this concept). 


(Author's note: "Minna de Spelunker" was released as "Spelunker HD" on the 


Playstation Network for North American audiences on November 23", 2010, courtesy 
of Tozai Games). 
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Yuki Takakura — Public Relations 
Jaleco Ltd. 


1. Is it important for Jaleco to preserve its video games for future audiences? 
Yes it is. Jaleco thinks it is very important for game users as well. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 


Does Jaleco preserve the Jaleco source code, hardware, and production materials* 
in special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and harmful 
elements? 


* These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


We preserve them and their back-ups in our exclusive storage. In Japan, it is a matter of 
procedure with regards to earthquakes if you keep your important property in some sort 
of storehouse. Our specific storehouse is typically prepared with the following features: 


1. Seismically isolated/force-resisting structures. 

2. Fire-proof 

3. Safe from natural disaster and climate-controlled location. 
4. Security 


Our own private storage has all four of these features. Our storage in particular also has 
a triple security system. When it comes to the first two features, Halon fire 
extinguishers are also installed in the facility. It also has an exclusive distribution 
feature for car pick-ups and delivery. This facility is ISMS (Information Security 
Management System) qualified under the ISO 27001 standard. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 


Could Jaleco explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or 
retrieving Jaleco video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's 
hardware/media? (An example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks 
that are vulnerable to damage over to new and more reliable present-day storage 
media). 
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Yes we can. We have already had an experience like that. In particular, we copied 
most of the source code, which are floppy disks of 90's arcade games and Family 
Computers software, to MO/CD-ROM to preserve them. This occurred when console 
game machine makers released their new models. We transferred our old source 
code to accommodate brand-new models of consoles, and preserve them at our 
storehouse out of necessity. 


4. Overall, should the video game industry and its related industry organizations 
work together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store 
video game source code and production materials? 


Yes, I think it is needed for many different aspects of the video game industry, modeled 


after movie and IT industries. However, I am not sure that we, our related 
organizations, should work together. 


Special Question Specifically For Jaleco 
5. Jaleco had a long history of releasing video games for arcades and game centers 
in Japan and the United States. Will Jaleco ever release a compilation of all of its 


older Jaleco video games for a console release? 


Jaleco has already released a compilation of some titles. A new compilation could be a 
possibility in the future. 
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CORPORATION 


Roy Ozaki — CEO 
Mitchell Corporation 


We keep all the source code of the games in a hard disk of one computer in the office. 
Only few people have the password for access. We keep the manuals and playing 
instructions in a cabinet. We do not know if it is complete. No one checked it recently. 
The PCB we handled for other companies --- some we have; some we don't. 
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BANDAI 


NAMCO 





Games 








Izumi Wada — Corporate Communications 
Namco Bandai Games Inc. 


1. Is it important for NAMCO BANDAI Games to preserve its video games 
for future audiences? 


Yes, we think that it is important. We feel it's impressive when a good game transcends 
its time. It's very important to leave the people of the future games loved by many fans, 
this includes games that utilized the maximum computer technology available at that 
time, reflected the era, and captivated the user. We will always consider new methods 
that allow us to take our original preserved video games, and convert them to new 
platforms, mobile devices, etc. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special 
vaults to protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements 
such as humidity. Does NAMCO BANDAI Games preserve their source 
code, hardware, and production materials* in special vaults or locations to 
protect them from natural disasters and harmful elements? 


* These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets 
(print advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development 
materials (character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


Yes. Electronic data media, such as program source code, are kept in a temperature- 
controlled location. 


3. With regards to videogames, the greatest threat to video game source code 
is data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. Could 
NAMCO BANDAI Games explain any specific challenges of maintaining, 
transferring or retrieving video game source code from the 1980’s or early 
1990’s hardware/media? (An example is transferring data from floppy 
magnetic disks that are vulnerable to damage, over to new and more 
reliable present-day storage media). 


Yes. A great portion of data once kept on media that is no longer in use has been 
converted to present-day media. 
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4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and 
store video game source code and production materials? 


I'm sorry, but we have no response to this question. 
Special Question Specifically For NAMCO BANDAI Games 


5. In the past, NAMCO BANDAI Games has released several different 
versions of their classic arcade games for the NAMCO MUSEUM brand of 
games (for home video game consoles). There are still many other rare 
NAMCO BANDAI Games that were created in the 1980’s and 1990’s, but 
these games have not yet been released for any edition of NAMCO 
MUSEUM. Will NAMCO look further into its library and re-release more 
rare and obscure arcade games for future editions of NAMCO MUSEUM? 


If there is a demand from many international users, then there is a possibility of further 


commercializing rare and obscure arcade game titles for future editions of Namco 
Museum. 
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EGA 


Sega Corporation - Corporate Communications 





Sega recognizes that preservation of video game software is important from not only the 
meaning of only preserving past works for the future but also the meaning of program 
data as a property for new titles in the future. 


Therefore, Sega has preserved its assets in an inventory location where is safe from 
danger of losing and damaging its assets from unexpected situations such as natural 
disasters and deterioration of media etc, and we also have occasionally adopted methods 
which are more appropriate ways. 


In the meaning of raising people’s awareness to the importance of preservation, it is 


significant for the video game industry to share among the companies with each case of 
appropriate preservation activities through the industry group etc. 
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TAITO 


Taito Corporation — Corporate Communications 





1. Is it important for Taito to preserve its video games for future audiences? 


Yes, we think it is vitally important to preserve old games. In this regard Taito’s strategy 
is “protection” and “foster”. The protection of our original game titles is necessary 
against copyrights infringement that we still face problems and fostering is to realize and 
build up sound video game culture. But at the same time, there was no such concept in 
the early video game age and we have problems for the recouping the game data and their 
proper preservation. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 
Does Taito preserve their source code, hardware, and production materials* in 
special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and harmful 
elements? 


*These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets (print 
advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development materials 
(character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


Unfortunately we are not able to reveal the way, but we are making our internal rule 
based on ISO standards. 


As far as the items are concerned, we utilize the diagrams and other engineering 
materials as they are still in need for the extended user/customer support, but we have 
to admit some of the promotional items are being lost. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 

Could Taito explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or 
retrieving video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's hardware/media? 
(An example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks that are vulnerable to 
damage over to new and more reliable present-day storage media). 


In most of the cases we transfer the game data into the most reliable and secure media 
of that time, and in certain case for the arcade games, we keep the whole hardware 
itself together with the ROM and the printed circuit board. 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 


together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store video 
game source code and production materials? 
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We need to do so not for the preservation but for the “protection”. Some of the latest 
compilation software available for console games and mobile platforms are in our idea 
considered to be the protection of the contents. It is also our strategy to license our game 
contents to non-traditional platforms and media and we consider this as a possible 
preservation collaboration with other industry. 
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Throwback Entertainment 
(Owners of 150+ Acclaim IP Library (280 Product SKU's) 
Robert Maduri— CEO 


1. Is it important for Throwback to preserve its video games for future audiences? 


Personally, I’m of the opinion that all game publishers should preserve materials not only 
for future audiences but also for their own goals and objectives. Each title possesses a 
certain uniqueness or feature that may prove beneficial in a future iteration at some point 
in the future. As media changes and the instant nature of information evolves, the time 
that lapses between releases isn’t as relevant today as it was before. Why re-invent the 
wheel when there’s one in the backroom? Especially when it may prove to have a social 
or cultural impact on the audience that enjoys it. 


2. Movie studios preserve their film negatives by storing them in special vaults to 
protect them from natural disasters and other harmful elements such as humidity. 


Does Throwback preserve their source code, hardware, and production materials* 
in special vaults or locations to protect them from natural disasters and harmful 
elements? 


*These production materials can include: Instruction booklets, marketing assets (print 
advertisements, TV commercials), and any or all production/development materials 
(character designs, dialogue scripts, and level layout designs). 


There’s a certain element of protectionism. Special facilities are really instrumental for 
the film industry where they need to protect negatives, sets, props and irreplaceable 
items. The digital nature of the game industry provides a little more convenience in that 
you have a source file for all materials. Protecting the data is more important than the 
hard asset itself. If any printed material is lost, it’s pretty easy to print a new copy. I’d 
much rather do a database search, transfer the file over a network and have a copy on my 
computer than go rummaging through a warehouse or vault. Once the data is in place, 
there are the standard redundancies that are implemented for proper archiving. Off-site 
backups, tape archives, and constant disk imaging are all in place, ensuring data isn’t lost, 
accidentally deleted, or corrupted. 


3. With regards to video games, the greatest threat to video game source code is 
data/bit loss, and overall hardware failure and/or obsolescence. 


Could Throwback explain any specific challenges of maintaining, transferring or 
retrieving video game source code from the 1980's or early 1990's hardware/media? 
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(An example is transferring data from floppy magnetic disks that are vulnerable to 
damage, over to new and more reliable present-day storage media). 


Upon the closure of the Acclaim acquisition, Throwback faced a pretty daunting task of 
assembling data that spanned over 280 product SKUs, dozens of hardware platforms and 
mass quantities of data stored on obsolete storage devices. For a library that generated 
over $3 billion in revenue, every piece of data was critical. 


Quite honestly, it was a logistical nightmare. We found that as long as sufficient backups 
were created, not a lot of thought was put in to the progression of technology and 
updating the files as the native environments changed. Prior to this past generation of 
consoles, what was the point of doing so for the bulk of the industry? 


When we acquired the library, it was eerily similar to acquiring a traditional library. We 
had differing native file formats, disk mediums, and file systems that required tending to. 
It literally spanned over 25 years of computer technology. After trying various 
applications and hardware systems with the intent to import the files, we quickly learned 
that the best way to tackle the problem was to create a data center that was also an 
accumulation of the past 25 years. EBay was a life saver in this regard. Everything that 
would be considered obsolete quickly proved its value ten-times over. Computers, 
networking systems, development hardware and external drives being shipped from 
around the world became the norm. What was old quickly became new again. 


Once we were able to view, catalogue and manipulate the data in their native 
environment, the rest of the process became that much easier. 


4. Should the video game industry and its related industry organizations work 
together to research solutions on how to properly preserve, archive and store 
video game source code and production materials? 


In theory, yes... However, I feel sorry for whoever is put in charge of that task. It isn’t 
so much a technical issue, despite the logistics of different environments being used at 
each development point. But the strength of companies is primarily based off of their 
past titles, proprietary technology, and how it blends to new properties. To hand that off 
to a third party presents an issue of trust and willingness to have what’s considered 
special, poked and prodded at. Despite the requirement of proper legal protection, I 
doubt the feasibility of such an initiative. 


An independent source to store the master discs submitted is a much better option, much 
like the National Film Registry. To ensure the future enjoyment of those materials would 
require the assistance of the first-party console makers, and appropriately so. Their 
platforms would be the lifeline for a registry like this. 


Each publisher should be responsible for the “behind-the-scenes’ data, source code, 


materials, etc. If that material is lost, then they are at fault but that material doesn’t apply 
to the end consumer. 
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As long as enjoyment can be had, then the goal of the registry would be met. In a lot of 
ways, the consumer has taken the appropriate steps. The wide distribution of ROMs has 
been a thorn in the side of many, but it really helped implement a system that the 
consumers have wanted for a long time. Any classic service or special release was really 
driven by the popularity of that sub-culture. However, the present system is still flawed 
due to license agreements and trademark disputes. As long as those problems exist an 
official registry would need to focus on original properties and tend to ignore some of the 
more popular licensed ones. 


Special Questions Specifically For Throwback Entertainment 


5. Has Throwback been able to acquire any actual physical assets of the Acclaim 
games it currently owns from Acclaim's old Glen Cove, New York 
headquarters? These assets include older marketing materials, original game 
design documents, etc. Perhaps, some of these materials may have ended up in 
the hands of video game collectors, but can Throwback share what Acclaim 
artifacts it has acquired? 


Yes, we were successful in recovering many of the physical and digital assets from 
Acclaim. A lot of materials that ended up in the hands of collectors are more betas and 
QA discs from the development process. We’ve found that many of them thoroughly 
enjoy seeing what changes took place through the development process, sharing their 
thoughts at the same time. It helps get an end-user opinion on what occurred with that 
title’s process. 


Personally, the artifacts that intrigued me the most were the Vexx assets, from when the 
project was called Jinx. There was a lot of concept art, marketing materials, and thought 
put into the franchise and the character itself. A lot was changed during the development 
cycle but having access to those materials has universally excited each member that has 
worked on taking the franchise to the next-level. 


6. Throwback acquired over 150 titles from the library of Acclaim Entertainment. 
Was Throwback able to successfully acquire original game source code 
belonging to the games created by all Acclaim developers/studios? 


In most cases, yes. 


7. Can Throwback share news or production plans of any retro game compilations, 
ports or re-releases scheduled for release during 2009 and beyond? 


Right now, there are no plans for re-releases or ports of Acclaim titles for 2009. When 
the titles were acquired, it presented an opportunity to tap established titles in new and 
exciting ways. But it was one where there was no ramp up, or plans put in place prior to 
closing on the deal. To allocate any resources to a process that consistently changed as 
the legal process evolved would have been counter productive. Since then, we’ve taken 
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some of the older titles and targeted what we feel is an appropriate home for the 
franchise. In some cases, it’s mobile; in others it’s taking a title and putting the time 
behind it to make it a truly immersive triple-A title. 
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